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in Old English, and so had the word nice. But
later the French word/o/, from which we get foolish,
was introduced into English, and these words soon
ceased to be used in this sense. Before this the two
words dizzy and giddy, had occasionally been used
in the sense in which they are used now, to describe
the condition of a person whose head " swims ; "
this now became their general meaning, though
giddy has gone back again to something of its old
meaning in its later use to describe a person's con-
duct. A giddy person is another description for
one of frivolous character.

The word nice has had a rather more varied history.
It had its original meaning of " foolish " from the
literal meaning of the Latin word nescius, " igno-
rant," from which it was derived. Gradually it came
to mean " foolishly particular about small things; "
and we still have a similar use of the word, as when
we say a person has a " nice taste in wines," or is a
" nice observer," or speak of a " nice distinction/'
by which we mean a subtle distinction not very
easily observed. But this is, of course, not the
commonest sense in which we use the word. By
nice we generally mean the opposite of nasty. A
" nice " observer was a good observer, and from
this kind of idea the word nice came to have the
general sense of " good " in some way. Nice is not
a particularly dignified word, and is little used by
good writers, except in its more special and earlier
sense. It is, perhaps, less used in America than in